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OLD AUNTY. | 
A TRUE STORY. i 

All the children knew old Aunty. Every | 
day, in rain or shine, she sat there in the 
park, with her little store of candies, 
cakes, and cigars spread on a wooden box; 
with her cheerful smile and ‘God bless | 
you’ for the children, whether they bought | 
of her or not,—and if they stopped to} 
purchase she gave right generous measure, 
heaping the nuts till they rolled off the 
top of the pint, and often throwing in a} 
cake or stick of candy,—so generous was | 
her heart. 

Like all unselfish people, Aunty was 
happy as the days are long. Had you) 
followec her home at night, you'd have 
seen her ravel down a poor old street, 
narrow and musty ; and climb the broken 
stairs of a poor old house that was full of 
other lodgers,—noisy, disorderly, intem- 
perate some of them,—and push open the 
creaking door of her one room, the boards 
loose on the floor, and little furniture, 
and little that looked like rest or comfort, 
like home for a tired body that had toiled 
full seventy years; and had known the 
pleasure of a cheerful fireside and a full 
house once. 

But presently you would hear the pat- 
ter of little feet, and the music of chil- 
dren’s voices, and little hands at work 
with the rusty door-latch, till open it flew ; 
and shouting ‘Granny, Granny, dear 
Granny’s come home,’ two merry little 
things appeared dancing about her, clap- 
ping their hands, and saying ‘ O we’re so 
glad, so glad you’ve come back!’ These 
are the orphan grandchildren, to feed and 
clothe whom Old Aunty is willing to walk 
so far, and sit so long in the cold, and 
earn penny by penny as the days go by. 

She kindles no fire, for it is not winter 
yet, and the poor can eat their supper 
cold; but the children’s love and well- 
spent day, kindle a warmth and a light in 
the good dame’s heart, such as never, 
never beam, I fear, in some of those great 
stately houses in the Square. 

With such a home, it is not strange 
that Aunty liked to sit under the plea- 
sant trees of the Parade Ground, for so 
the park was called,—breathe the fresh 
air, and watch the orderly people going to 
and fro. Many stopped to exchange a 
word with her; even the police officers 
in their uniforms, liked a chat with the 
sociable old lady ; and the children on 
their way to school, were never too hur- 
tied for a ‘good morning, Aunty!’ that 
would leave a smile on her wrinkled face, 
long after they had bounded out of sight. 

It was nearly as good as if Aunty had 
a farm of her own; forit is always coun- 
try up in the sky, you know, in the beau- 
tiful blue, among the soft clouds, and 
along the tops of the trees. She had even 
in that dismal musty street, the wonderful 
stars at evening, and sunset and sunrise 
a8 gorgeous as any that shone over coun- 
try-seats on the Hudson. Then all about 
the Parade-ground stood the fine great 
houses of Washington Square ; and lead- 
ing from it, that Fifth-Avenue, which is 
said to be the most splendid street in the 
world, whole miles of palaces. ‘ Don’t I 
enjoy ull, without the care of them?’ said 
Aunty,—when we asked if she did not 
grow tired of her life. ‘Sure, and who 
isn't tired sometimes, rich or poor !’"— 
‘But is not the ground damp, Aunty ?” 
‘I expect it is, especially after a rain ; and 
what then? It only gives me the rheu- 
Matism ; and that’s all my trouble, God 
be praised” ‘Itisso cold now, so late 


in November, that it is 
not safe for you to re- 
main.’ ‘O, but it’s safer 
than to have my childern 
starve or turn beggars, [ 
guess. I have my old 
umbrella when it rains or 
snows, and them’s my 
harvest-days you see, for 
there’s a deal of pity in 
the world. And besides, 
the children in that house 
yonder, often bring me 
out a hot cup of tea at 
luncheon-time, or cakes 
of good warm bread in 
the morning. Let me 
alone for being happy !” 

Alas, ona slight thread 
hangs our earthly happi- 
piness! There came a 
change in the city govern- 
ment, Aunty’s good 


ing every change they could think of; 


swept off from the Parade-ground, poor 
Aunty and all her stock in trade. 

Yet in one of the houses opposite 
Aunty’s corner of the park, lived a family 
of children who took especial interest in 
her; Charlie, Willie, Vincent, and Joan- 
na, and I can’t tell how many more; it 
was they who christened her ‘ Aunty,’ till 
all the neighbors, old and young, took up 
the name; it was they who on wintry 
days had offered her the hot cup of tea, 
and the warm bread. They almost felt as 
if she were an own relative, or a grown- 
up child given them to protect and com- 
fort ; so when one morning little Joanna 
looked up from the breakfast table and 
said, 

‘There! Aunty is not in the park, they 
have sent her away 

The children had feared this change.— 
You may guess how eagerly they ran to 
the window, and with what mournful 
faces exclaimed again and again, ‘ too bad!’ 
They would eat no more breakfast, they 
could think and talk of nothing but 
Aunty’s wrongs. 

It was a bleak December day, and there 
the poor old woman sat outside the iron 
railing, no pleasant trees above her, but 
dust and dead leaves blowing wildly 
about, ‘enough to blind her!’ Charlie 
said, with tears in his eyes; ‘ enough to 
ruin her candy,’ said Joanna, who was a 
practical little woman, and who had a 
look in her eyes that was better than 
tears,—a look that said,— 

* What is more, the candy shall not be 
tuined, and Aunty shall go back to her 
rightful place.’ 

We did not know about any ‘ right’ to 
the old seat. Yet, it was better, we said, 
close by the path that ran slant-wise 
through the park, and was trodden by 
hundreds and thousands of feet every day ; 
clerks going to Sixth Avenue, and mer- 
chants to Broadway ; newsmen, porters, 
school-children, teachers, preachers, inva- 
lids, there was no end to the people.— 
Many a cake or apple they had taken from 
Aunty’s board, and in their haste or kind- 
ness never waited for change to the bit of 
silver they tossed her. 

In New York every one is in such a 
hurry that unless you are alggost under 
their feet they cannot see you. For this 
reason on the day of Aunty’s absence, she 
had the grief of watching many old friends 








and customers go past, give a surprised 








STRANGE ATTACHMENTS, 


A few espying Aunty, stopped in their 


‘new brooms sweep clean,’ and they|haste to hear her story and condole with 


her. The children found her out, you 
may be sure, and gathered about her, 
telling how much too bad it was; and 
how they should like to set the policemen, 
Mayor and all, out there on a bench in 
the dust, for one half hour; but what 
could children do? So they passed on. 
Some of the fashionable ladies in the 
Square, too, stopped to tell Aunty how 
they pitied her, beg her not to feel un- 
happy, and passed on. Only Trouble 
stood still aud frowned at her, all the rest 
passed on. 

No, not all, not our little Joanna. She 
went home with a thoughtful face, and 
asked what we meant to do for Aunty.— 
It is a shame, she said, that all these rich, 
strong, grown-up people on the Square, 
cannot stand up for the rights of one poor 
old woman. 

But the City is richer than the richest, 
stronger than the strongest, we told her. 

*O,’ persisted Joey, ‘if we or any of 
them wanted a lamp-post, or a hydrant 
mended, we should muster strength fast 
enough. And now what’s to become of 
Aunty and her poor children? that is all 
T ask.’ 

We smiled at Joey’s enthusiasm, and 
thought how soon it would pass away. 

‘So, it has passed already!’ we said, 
when she came home from school that 
afternoon, with a whole troop of little 
girls. They ran dows the area steps, the 
dining-ro.m must have been very well 
filled, and we wondered what amusement 
they were planning now. Presently Joey 
came up stairs, her eye looking very 
bright and black, and asked for an ink- 
stand. 

* What now, child ?’ 

*O, only please give the inkstand. We 
are not in any mischief, we are attending 
to business,’ and off she ran. 

Before very long she appeared again 
with a paper, her eyes still burning like 
stars. ‘ There, mother,—and all of you— 
you must sign this letter as quick as ever 
you can. I have made a statement of 
Aunty’s case, and all the children have 
signed their names, and now we are go- 
ing to every house in the Square, till we 
have a good long list.’ 

‘ And what then ?’ 

‘I shall ask father to take it to the 
Mayor. He won’t be so unreasonable as 
to refuse us,—no one could !’ 

Little Joey in her simple way had writ- 





ten out Aunty’s story 
much better than I have 
done. She told how this 
nice, neat, pleasant old 
lady had been turned out 
of the park, how the 
children had all liked her 
and found it convenient 
to buy at her table; and 
how she never scolded if 
they dropped papers and 
nutshells about, but took 
her own little pan and 
brush and swept them all 
away, she was so orderly. 
Joey put all this in her 
letter, and ended with a 
petition that the Mayor 
would be so good to the 
children and this excellent 
old lady, as to let her 
come back. 

If the Mayor could re- 


friends among the police were removed,|look at her o!d seat, and hurry on, never|fuse, we could not; so our names went 
the new officers proved their zeal by mak-|observing her, though she sat so near. 


down on the paper; and before the ink 
was dry, off ran Joanna; the hall- door 
slammed, and we saw her with all her 
friends run up the steps of the neighbor- 
ing houses, full of excitement and hope. 
Nearly all the families that lived in 
the great houses of Washington Square) 
were rich, and some of them proud,| 
haughty, selfish perhaps, for money makes | 
sad mischief with people’s hearts. 
would they care for old Aunty ? 
Whatever their temper, when the lady 


or gentleman came and saw the bright 


eager faces, and the young eyes glisten- 
ing with sympathy, and the little hands 
pointing out there at the aged woman on 


the side walk,—and they in their gilded 
and cushioned houses,—they could not 


refuse a name; and the list swelled fast. 


At one house lived three Jewesses, who 
were so pleased with the children’s scheme 


that they not only gave their own names, 
but obtained many more. 

So large was the Square, so many 
houses to visit, that the ladies’ help was 
very welcome. 


words and the children’s eloquent faces, 
all went well. 

So the paper was filled with signatures, 
and Joey's father took it to the Mayor; 
he smiled, and signed his name in big let- 
ters to a command that Aunty should re- 
turn at once to her old seat, and have all 
the privileges she had ever enjoyed in the 
Park ; and the next morning there she 
was, in her old corner! 

As soon as she came, the children ran 
out to welcome her; and we saw her, as 
she shook hands, and looked up in their 


pleased faces, again and again wiping the 


tears from her wrinkled face. 


Everybody that spoke to Aunty that 


day, congratulated her; and when the 
schools in that neighborhood were dis- 
missed, the scholars and teachers went 


together, in one procession, and bought 


everything aunty had to sell, till the poor 
old woman could only cover her face and 


ery to think she had so many friends. If 


ever you go to New York, you may talk 


with Aunty, for she sits there now in the 
Parade Ground, and ask her if this story 


is not true. 


And children, I hope you will learn 


from little Joanna, never to give up a good 
deed, because others think it hard, and 
give it up themselves. 
can be done, try! Go to work bravely, 
and with all your heart. You won’t be 
sorry for trying, even if you fail: it isa 


great thing to know we have done the 
| very best we could. 

It is the most blessed trait of childhood, 
that young hearts are so full of hope.— 
Dear children, keep this hope through all 
your lives!’ Whenever good and noble 
work is to be done, there are plenty to 
say, ‘ O, leave it for others,—it is not ex- 
pected of you, it is not possible for you.’ 
Nobody, old or young, can tell what is 
possible, nor can you tell yourself, till you 
have tried. Try, then! Perhaps others 
cannot do the good work, perhaps you 
alone were sent to this world, for the pur- 
pose of doing it. Do not lose your chance! 
Remember if it were not for the courage 
of little Joey. old Aunty would still be 
seated out in the dust and cold, her 
friends and her savings almost gone; or 
if might have died broken hearted, and 





left her orphan grand-children to starve. 

| Another thing, children ; in doing good 
you never work alone. God helps you. 
First he whispers in your heart,--O, so 
earnestly !—* Cannot you do it; cannot 
you ;’ and if you consent, he clasps his 
mighty hand in these small hands of yours, 
and you go forth bravely to earn the love 
of all true Learts, the grateful tears and 
blessings of the poor. 








STRANGE ATTACHMENTS. 


What 


They could state Aunty’s 
case with propriety, and what with their 


If you believe it 


It is likely that many of our young 
readers have seen what are called happy 
families ; that is to say, a lot of animals 
of very different or opposite natures, such 
as cats, rats, and rabbits, all living to- 
gether in perfect harmony. This, of 
course, is the effect of careful training.— 
Mrs. Pussy has been known to suckle a 
young rat, and take as much care of it as 
if it were one of her own kittens. 

I once knew a hen and a horse to be 
such fast friends that they were quite in- 
separable. Wherever the horse would 
pace about, either in the poultry yard or 
paddock, his feathered friend would be 
sure to be with him, marching along by 
his side, or, if the weather was cold, 
perched upon his back, with all the airs 
of an eastern Sultan. 

Some years ago I bought a wild goose, 
or rather, gander, which took such a fancy 
to one of my cows that when the latter 
was driven out to grass after being milked 
in the morning, this Mr. Gander would 
always accompany her for miles into the 
woods, and when it was time in the even- 
ing tc return home, he would take up his 
position before her like the bugler of a 
regiment, and with his loud ‘ honk, 
honk” escort her back to the farm-yard, 
where he kept the poor calf at bay until 
the servant was ready to come and milk 
her. 

I was also the owner of a pig anda 
goat who became enamored of each other’s 
personal attractions in the same way. It 
was truly amusing to see Morris the pig, 
and Margaret the goat, go off cheek by 
jowl with each other to the hills as soon 
as the door of their little house was un- 
bolted in the morning. Peggy had the 
mischievous habit of barking trees, andin 
order to come at the desired morsel more 
conveniently, she would stand up on her 
hind legs, and stretch out her long neck 
till she accomplished her object. Morris 
was not to be out-done in this feat either, 
although he had no particular fondness 
for the rind of young firs, and merely 
picked a bit by way of compliment to his 
lady partner. Up on his little dumpy 
hind legs would Morris get, after ‘the 
fashion of his beloved Margaret, and with 
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his swinish teeth nibble away, bit by bit, 
until Peggy finished her breakfast or 
moved off to another sapling to continue 
her depredations. 

A dog and a fawn have been observed 
to club together with an equal amount of 
tenderness and affection, and,with no dis- 
position whatever to butt or bite. Our 
artist was so struck with this display of 
attachment on the part of animals so very 
dissimilar in their natures and habits that 
he has chosen to immortalize the fact by 
cutting it on wood. 

We have given the picture to-day on 
our first page. It certainly conveys a 
moral to our young friends. Some boys 
and girls can never agree with other boys 
and girls, and the excuse is, they are so 
unlike each other in views and feelings, 
what one likes the other dislikes, and so 
forth. But when a hen and a horse,a 
wild-gander and a cow, a pig and a goat, 
a dog and a young deer can by self-denial 
jog along happily together without wish- 
ing for a divorce, I think not only boys 
and girls, but children of a larger growth 
can manage to conduct themselves when 
together in peace and harmony. 





MAY-DAY—ALIAS JUNE DAY. 

The change proposed by Mrs. Lee in the following 
sketch, is a good one, and we bope will ere long be 
generally adopted by all young people who live in a cli 
mate like that of New England. We are sorry the com- 
munication did not reach us in season to have been pub- | 








, lished previously to the first of May, that at least some of 


our readers might have been led the present year to fol 
low the suggestion: made by the writer. 


* Oh, mother,’ exclaimed Alice Lee, as 
she bounded in from school one morning, 
*We are going to have a holiday May- 
day, and all the girls are going into the| 
woods to gather flowers and then we are| 
going to meet somewhere and have a party | 
and a queen, and ever so nice atime. I 
may go, mamma, mayn’t 1?’ and Alice | 
stopped short in her brilliant descriptions, | 
and the joyous expression of her counte- | 
nance changed to one of doubt, as she | 
saw her mother’s apparent indifference of | 
manner. 

* Alice, do you remember last May- 
day?’ 

It was enough. Alice turned away her 
head—laid aside her bonnet and cape and | 
—burst into tears. She did not think of 
teasing her mother. She knew that her 
decisions were always final, and all at 
once Alice remembered but too well the 
last _May-day’s experience. The cool, 
damp morning—the dreary ramble 
through the woods—the flowers they had 
dreamed of but did not find—the weary 
walk home, with draggled, soiled clothes 
and wet feet—the sore throat and fever 
that night, and the subsequent confine- 
ment and pain for three long weeks—and 
more than all her own decided opinion 
given then against such untimely excur- 
sions in future ; all those came in a bunch 
into little Alley’s mind, and almost con- 
fused her with their mingled distinctness | 
and disagreeableness. 

* Oh dear,’ sobbed she, ‘then I shall 
have to stay at home, when all the rest 
will be having such a good time. I wai 
May-day did not come so soon in the sea- 
son—if it would only wait till June, when 
all is dry and sweet and pleasant, how 
nice it would be !’ 

* Alice, said Mrs. Lee, ‘I have just 
thought of a nice plan. What if you 
should put off May-day until June? In 
England indeed, where it is celebrated 
much more generally than in America, it 
is the same in May as it is with us in 
June. Our celebrating the first of May is 
just as if they should celebrate the first 
day of April. 

‘Why, mamma, is it? Well, it would 
be a great deal nicer, then, to put off our 
holiday a month longer. But I don’t 
suppose they will, so it’s no use to think 
about it.’ 








day party succeeded. 


tea? You know, mamma, we have but @ 
few days now to do our business in.’ 

* Yes, you may go for an hour, and, 
my dear, you may. tell the girls that if 
they consent, and get your teacher to con- 
sent to this change, I will invite ‘ the 
party’ to meet here in our grounds in the 
afternoon, and will try to make it a plea- 
sant one to all.’ 

* Oh mamma, how kind you are! Please 
forgive me for being so unhappy about 
not going May-day,’ and Alice in the 
overflow of good feeling, jumped up in 
her mother’s lap, and gave her a very 
hearty hug and kiss} and then ran off to 
seek her companions: She found most of 
the gitls in a very convincible state of 
mind, for many beside herself had visions 
of last year’s mishaps floating in their 
minds, or at least their mammas had.— 
The invitation for the party to be held at 
Mrs. Lee’s did not tend to discourage the 
alteration. The teacher approved the 
plan heartily, for she had learned to 
dread the results of the May-day ex- 
posure almost as much as the mothers did. 
She consulted the school committee about 
it, and they after some deliberation came 
to the conclusion to abolish the celebra- 
tion of May-day in the schools under 
their charge in , and institute * June- 
day’ in its stead, convinced that by so 
doing they should also abolish a great 
amount of sickness and stupidity in the 
schools, and perhaps in many cases pre- 
vent the seeds of death being sown in 
some fair young flowers, which otherwise 
might never bloom again on other May- 
days. 

Perhaps we will tell the readers of the 
Companion another month how the June- 
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LITTLE NELL. 


O, she’s a fairy treasure, 
And we love her passing well, 

A sunny chamber in each heart 
Belongs to little Nell; 

So much she is endeared to us, 
We often wonder how 

We lived without the sunlight 
That sparkles from her brow. 


We often watch her as she plays, 
Beneath the elm tree pod 4s 
She seems almost a fairy thing, 
Of air and sunshine made :— 
A sort of human rainbow,— 
A pearly, heavenly star,— 
To make us nearer unto heaven, 
And better than we are. 


She swings high in the apple trees, 
And then we almost fear, 

Some airy sprite will steal our love, 
And we shall lose her here. 

Her merry ringing laugh comes up 
From ’mid the orchard trees, 

It seems a music from the heaven 
That echoes on the breeze. 


We wonder how so blest a thing, 
Below with us can dwell ; 

And then we shudder lest our hearts 
Should love the child too well ; 

Lest God should bear the idol hence, 
And only to us leave 

Visions of sunny memory, 
O’'er which to dream and grieve. 


And yet, perchance, ’twere better thus, 
Than that her soul should know 
The cares that weigh on all of us 
A weary life below. 
But ah, the tendrils of our love, 
So close around her twine,— 
Our hearts are very selfish,—but 
We cannot break the vine. 


God’s blessing on thee, little Nell ! 
Our darling rainbow one ; 

May never cloudlet intervene 
Between thee and the sun ; 

O golden curls, and azure eyes, 
O winning, fairy Nell; 

Can any see thee, darling one, 
And not love far too well? 





THE FIRST RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 

John Stewart was the only son of a 
wealthy merchant who lived ina hand- 
some house in London. Mr. Stewart had 
not been always rich; when he first be- 
gan life, he had very little; but by dili- 
gence and prudence, and above all, by 
God’s blessing, he prospered so much, 
that in course of time he made a very 
large fortune indeed. 

Besides John, the merchant had one 
little girl, Mary, and a sweet pious child 








* Alice,’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘if I were you 
I would see what I could do about it.— 
Suppose you draw up a petition to your 
teacher that she would please to alter the 
holiday from May to June, and then get 
as many of the girls to sign it as you can. 
Better still for you to go and consult with 
your mates about it first, and try to win 
them over to your view of the matter.” 


she was. She was always thinking of 
something for other people ; for her little 
heart was full of love, and she was never 
so pleased, as when she was able to do 
something for another. Even when she 
was but three years old, she seemed to 
think more of others than herself. Small 
as she then was, she had many ways to 
show the kindness of her heart; she made 
a little to hold her mamma’s keys, 





*Oh yes, mamma, that would be nice. 
May I go over to Kate’s and Laura’s after 


and though the stitches were not very 
even, Mrs. Stewart valued that bag very 


love ; she often left her dolls to play with 
her brother John, when he was tired of 
his toys, and wanted to have a good mer- 
ry game of rémps, and she seemed always 
ready to give up her own play, if she 
could do anything for his pleasure. As 
Mary Stewart grew older, she did not 
lose her kindness and unselfishness of dis- 
position, but the better she understood 
the sweet stories that her mamma told 
her of the love of Jesus, the more did she 
want to be kind to others, that she might 
follow His example. 

When Mary was about six years old, 
and John eight, Mr. Stewart bought a 
a house in the country, and determined to 
live there, only coming to London now 
and then, when any particular business 
required his attention. 

It was in the Spring, that the family 
first moved to their new house; and ac- 
cording to promise, a part of the garden 
was given to each of the children; here 
they dug and watered and planted, and 
looked forward to the Summer for an 
abundance of roses and mignionette, and 
many beautiful flowers besides. 

Their great pleasure, however,was their 
strawberry-bed. Three or four times every 
day did the little gardeners go to their 
beds, to see if they could find any of the 
berries reddening, and many a gentle pinch 

id they give them, to try if they were 
getting soft. The strawberries, how- 
ever were not to be hurried, and if they 
had had tongues, would have no doubt 
said: 

* All in good time ; you must not hur- 
ry us; we cannot get ripe until we have 
had enough sun ; only let us have a few 
warm days, and you shall see how svon 
we can get soft and red.’ 

The strawberries were in this state, 
when the two children had to go to Lon- 

on fora week. I dare say they left a 
part of their hearts in their strawberry- 
beds; and they were reminded of them 
continually by the ripe fruit they saw in 
the shops ; and they were continually say- 
ing toeach other, that they wondered 
whether any had ripened yet; they soon 
had an opportunity of seeing. The week 
passed away ; and the first thing the chil- 
dren did after their return to their coun- 
try home, was to go to the garden, and 
search under the strawberry-leaves. 

Nor were they disappointed ; a few had 
ripened while they were away, and were 
as large and soft and red, as even the chil- 
dren themselves could wish. Mary’s 
brother was for pulling them and eating 
them at once ; it was only a minute's run 
to the dairy for some cream, and another 
minute’s to the housekeeper’s room for 
some sugar ; as for a plate, a cabbage-leaf 
would make a famous one. John Stew- 
art was sure they had waited long enough; 
why not begin at once? 

Mary reminded her brother that they 
had not had leave as yet, and her advice 
was very good ; for Mrs. Stewart said that 
they had already had fruit enough for ofte 
day, before they left London, and she did 
not wish them to pull the fruit until the 
next morning. 

So they waited until the morning, 
and then each picked every ripe one they 
could find in their beds. 

* Now for a feast,’ said John; but to 
his surprise, Mary did not at once sit 
down beside him on the grass and begin. 

‘I cannot eat these,’ said Mary, ‘for 
they are the first ripe fruit.’ 

* Well,’ said her brother, ‘ all the more 
reason for our making a feast: they are 
the greater treat.’ 

* Yes! but they are the firet ripe—’ 

* Well, what of that?’ 

‘Dear papa told me that he always 
used to give to God the first out ofall the 
money he made, and that then he always 
felt happier in spending the rest.’ 

* Well, but,’said John, jumping up from 
the grass-plot on which he was sitting,— 
‘ How can you give strawberries to God? 
And even if you could, He would not care 
for them.” 

‘Oh! Ihave found outa way,’ said 
Mary, ‘Jesus said, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me ;” and I mean to go 
with them to Mrs. Parkins’ dying child, 
who never sees a strawberry, they are so 
poor. I mean, when I am a big woman, 
always to give God the first of everything. 

John emptied his berries intoMary’s leaf, 
and they went together to give them to 
Mrs. Parkins’ child; and when they saw 
her put out her thin arm, and take the 
ripe fruit in her shrivelled fingers, and 
when. they saw her eyes glisten, and her 
little faded lips smile, they felt as though 
they had had a far richer treat than if 
they had kept the fruit for themselves ; 
and something within told them that God 
had accepted their little offering.—The 
Sunday at Home. 





CHINESE MORALS. 
One of the Methodist missionaries gives 
in a late letter, an incident illustrating the 
moral debasement of the Chinese nature, 
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as follows: ‘‘ The other day 1 was passing 


which is always 
thronged with crowds, like aNewY ork ferry. 
A very little boy dropped a handful of 
‘cash,’ a coin of iron, not quite so big as 
Of course they rolled in every di- 
The little fellow stooped to gath- 


well-dressed man come behind and snatch 
away three iron ‘ cash,’ of which it takes 
How 
poor and mean must that man be who 
would stoop to steal a quarter of a mill 
from a little boy! Yet this is a specimen 
of the petty larceny habitually practised 


It was aclear, cold morning in Decem- 
Not a cloud was in the sky, and the 
sun shone brightly, gilding the long icicles 
that hung from the eaves, and gleaming 
on the frozen surface of the lake, as though 
he would have melted them by his kindly 
But the cold was too intense for 
that; there was no softening of the ice; 
no drop hung like a tear from the glitter- 
Alas! that we sbould ever 
find in life hearts harder and colder still, 


Many persons were skating over the 
lake, and merry boys were sliding along 
the slippery surface, making the air ring 


One of the gayest among them was 
Paul Fane, a boy, who, forgetting the 
holy command, ‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’ kad come out on the ice contra- 
ry to his mother’s express wish and com- 
mand; while his more dutiful brother 
Harry remained in a little dull close room 
where his sick mother was lying, to watch 
and attend, and comfort her to the best 


* Are you more comfortable now, dear 
mother?’ said Harry, after she had partak- 
Her only re- 
*Can I do anything 
else for you ?—yes, I see ; the top of that 
blind hangs loose, and the light comes in 
on your eyes ; I will set it right in a min- 
ute !’ and he jumped lightly on a chair to 


His mother followed him with her eyes, 
Gradually the 
moisture gathered in them, as she looked 
at her dutiful son ; for, fretful and unrea- 
sonable towards him as illness might 
sometimes make her, she yet dearly loved 
When he return- 
ed to her side these eyes were still fixed 
upon him; she feebly pressed his hand, 


And there was another Eye beholding 
him with love, that obedient and dutiful 
He who once subject to an earth- 
ly parent, who cared for her even amid the 
agonies of the cross,—He looked approv- 
ingly down upon the true-hearted boy, 
who was filling the post assigned him by 
his Lord,—who was letting his light shine 


The red sun was setting before Paul 
heedless of the fears to 
which his absence might give rise, he 
had taken his noonday meal with a neigh- 
It was not that he did not really 
love his fond mother, but he loved him- 
He had never 
chosen to consider obedience asa sacred 
duty, and irreverence towards a parent as 
He never dreamed of sacrificing 
his will to hers; and a smile or a kiss to 
his mother, when he had been more than 
usually selfish or rude, had hitherto been 
sufficient to quiet the boy’s conscience, 
and, as he said, ‘ make all right between 
But wounds are not so easily 
healed, a parent’s claims are not so easily 
set aside, and the hour had now come 
when Paul was to feel the thorns he had 


‘I shall have a precious scold from 
mother,’ muttered the boy half aloud, as 
he approached the door, ‘ for going on the 
I should 
like to know what is the use of a holiday 
if I am not to spend it as I like! I would 
rather be in school than moping away my 


were old enough to go and enlist, and be 
out of hearing of mother’s endless chid- 


* You will never hear it again !’ said the 
solemn voice of one just quitting the door 
He started to see 


strange feeling of fear and awe coming 


‘Your poor mother, about two hours 
fit,—I 
dare hardly give hopes that she will see 


Paul stayed to hear no more, but rushb- 
ed into the house. One of the neighbors 
was there, who had kindly offered to stay 
that night to hep Harry to nurse his dy- 
ing parent. e young boy was now 
yeiylag beside her bed,—praying for his 


mother on earth to his Father in heaven | 
Paul went up to the bed, cold, trem. 
bling with his emotions. He gazed in 
anguish on the. altered features of one 
whose love he had so ill repaid. Mrs 
Fane lay unconscious of all that passed, 
a/ unconscious of the bitter tears shed by her 
sons,—she could no longer rejoice in the 
affection of the one,or be stung by the neg- 
lect of the other. Oh! what would Pay} 
have not given, as he hung over her now 
for one forgiving look from those closed 
eyes! What would he not have given to 
have heard those pale lips speak, even 
though it had been but to chide! By 
his grief and his tears now came too late 
—his mother never spoke again ! , 
In a few days both the boys stood 
the open grave, and no one who had seep 
the sorrow of both, without being aware 
of the former circumstances of their lives, 
would have known what different reco}. 
lections filled their hearts,—like Poison 
in the bleeding wound of one; soothin 
balm in that of his brother! * My last act 
towards my mother was one of disobedj- 
ence !—her last feeling towards me was 
of displeasure and pain. I clouded,—per. 
haps I shortened her life ; and the anger 
of my God is upon me!’ 
Such were the thoughts of Paul, his 
agonizing thoughts, as he heard the earth 
fall on the coffin of her who had loved him 
best upon earth. But not for untold wealth 
would Harry have exchangad the remem- 
rance of his parent’s last fond look, her 
last sweet words to him. ‘ Harry, you 
are my comfort !’ sounded in his ears ag 
though an angel had repeated it to the 
mourner. 
And not then alone, but when time had 
softened his sorrow,—yes, even through 
the long course of his honored and use- 
ful life, if care weighed on his heat, he 
thought of those words, and they lighten- 
ed his burden of care; when joy elated 
his spirit, they yet brightened that joy ;— 
his mother’s blessing seemed forever rest- 
ing upon him! Honor thy father und thy 
mother : that thy days may be long in the 
lund which the Lord thy God giveth thee! 
A wise son maketh a glad father; but a 
foolish man despiseth his mother. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


A WISE CUSTOM. 

The Scotch people are proverbially 
shrewd and prudent. In no one thing 
have they shown their prudence and 
shrewdness more, than in their custom of 
teaching their daughters to work with 
their hands, as well as with their heads. 
Rich and poor alike have generally fol- 
lowed this custom, and the history of the 
lady which is given below, shows that at 
least in one case good fruits were the re- 
sult. 


Miss Rachel Cowe was the daughter of 
a wealthy man, engaged in an extensive 
business. He lived in Aberdeen, Scotland. 
But, in that country, the females of many 
families in the higher ranks of life, as 
well as those in middling circumstances, 
were instructed in some branch of busi- 
ness suited to their strength and capacity. 
An excellent custom; for whatever may 
be our circumstances to-day, we know not 
what they may be to-morrow ; riches are 
no sure dependence, for they often ‘ take 
to themselves wings and fly away.’ 

Rachel Cowe was early put to learna 
branch of the millinery business. This 
she industriously acquired, though she 
knew not that she should ever need it.— 
But after a while, her father’s business 
began to decline, and at length he failed. 
He gave up to his creditors everything 
but their wearing apparel, and a few 
books. Both her parents were left with 
no means of support in their old age.— 
There was no one now but herself, on 
whom they could depend. When Rachel 
saw the decline of her father’s business, 
she obtained his consent to set up her 
own. She had a small sum of money, and 
she borrowed a little. more from a friend 
to begin with. She began her business, 
praying that God would prosper it, and 
keep her from the new temptations to 
which she would be exposed. She was 
successful. In a few months she was 
able to pay what she had borrowed, and 
to furnish a house for herself. Whenher 
father’s busi pletely failed, and 
her parents were thrown upon the world, 
destitute of the means of support, she was 
&| prepared to receive them into her own 
house. She supported them by her la- 
bors; she nursed them with the utmost 
tenderness in their illness, she attended 
them in their last sickness, and saw them 
die in the hope of glory. What a child of 
comfort was this industrious girl to her 
parents! And this is not all. While 
they lived, she would listen to no pro 
posals of marriage, but, after their death, 
she became the wife of Rev. Dr. Milne, 
and accompanied him on his mission to 
China, where she was a great solace and 
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comfort to him, and a helper to him in 
his labors. Thus, the industrious girl 
became the industrious woman, and | 
wauld have you all, my dear girls, to fol- 
low her example.’ 





SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
QUESTION NO. Ill. 

For whom was a marked effect produc- 
ed on one of God’s nature laws? 

1. The chosen successor of a king, yet 
a murderer. 

2. A Jewish captive and ready scribe. 

3. Acity of Egypt, where God show- 
ed forth his power. 

4. From whence did the children of 
Israel obtain the first-fruits of Canaan ? 

5. What tribe was spared in a slaugh- 
ter of Israel's enemies, because of previous 
kindness shown to that nation? 

6 In what range of mountains -did the 
Lord bury a faithful servant? 

7. On whom did the duty devolve of 
restoring to David his first wife ? 

8. A female deliverer of the people of 
Israel. 


QUESTION NO. IV. 

Who was the mother of three valiant 
men in Israel ? 

1. The giant race destroyed by the 
Lord before his chosen people. 

4, The grandfather of Amalek. 

3. Where was judgment executed upon 
the last king of Judah? 

4. By what river did an exiled servant 
of God hold intercourse with Him ? 

5. In what division of Palestine was 
the royal city of the kings of Israel ? 





6. Who was ‘thrust out’ from the 
priesthood by Solomon, in fulfilment vad 
prophecy ? 

7. The last king of the ten tribes of | 
Israel. 





Answer to No. 2—anasvenvus—Esther vi. 1. 


KSY TO THE REFERENCES. PROOFS. 


1. A-bigail 1 Sam. xxv. 3. 

2. H-or Num. xx, 27, 28, 
3. A-bner 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 

4. S-anballat Nehem, iv. 7. 

5. U-aea . 1 Chron, xiii. 10. 
6. E-liezer Gen. xv. 2. 

7. R-amoth -. Joshua xx. 8. 

8. U-r, Uz . . Gen,xi.31;Jobi.1. 
9. S-hiloh . Gen. xlix. 10. 





THE WAY TO DO MUCH. 


A hard-working man once undertook to 
dig a deep ditch for a farmer, round one 
of his fields ; so he told his son, a sturdy 
lad, that he must be up in the morning 
with him to begin the job. The son, 
however, was quite out of heart, saying 
it was quite impossible that he and his 
father could dig a ditch round so large a 
field. The father, seeing his son cast 
down, went a different way to work, for 
he marked off only one day’s labor, and 
then said, 

* Well, Bill, if we cannot do all of it, 
we can do a part: let us dig to the ash- 
tree to-morrow.’ 

This the son was quite willing to try to 
do, and the work was quite easily per- 
formed. The next day he proposed to 
dig to the oak-tree ; and this was done as 
easily as the other part. By this means 
he led on his son, by little and little, till 
the ditch was dug all round the field. 

Now, let us manage our lessons, and 
our greater undertakings hereafter, as the 
working-man and his son managed the 
ditch: let us do a little every day, and I 
will be bound for it we shall find no more 
difficulty than they did. Let us not be 
discouraged by difficulties, or stop, be- 
cause the way seems long, in the very be- 
ginning of our endeavors. The men who 
have done most have been men of perse- 
verance. 


BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC. 

Do the members of our Sabbath schools 
know how much their behavior in public 
isnoticed? If they always thought about 
this, some of them, one would suppose, 
would be more careful. 

A minister recently attended a Pano- 
tama of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. He 
found that the members of street 
Sabbath school were there. And if the 
boys of that school could hear all that 
minister said about their conduct, it would 
make their ears tingle, and cover their 
cheeks with the blash of shame. 

He said he never saw a company of boys 
behave so badly in his life. They’ ‘were 
whispering, talking, laughing, whistling, 
‘euffing their feet, pulling each other's 
hair, and making such a noise that it was 
almost impossible to hear any of the ex- 
planations given of the beautifnl scenes 
Tepresented ; so that the minister and his 
family, and all others present, about lost 
the money they gave for their tickets.— 
The man who explained, tried every pos- 
sible way to keep them still and gain their 
attention. He would say, 

‘Now, boys, we want you all to be very 











still and hear what is said. We ct 
this school—the street Wet -t0 





quiet and attentive, &c.’ For a minute or 
two they would listen, and then their noise 
would begin again. Some of the teachers 
looked distressed at their conduct. 

These boys should know that they have 
done much to injure the good name of 
their Sabbath school ; and they have done 
a great injury to their Superintendent, 
teachers and parents. People judge of 
these friends by the conduct of their chil- 
dren and pupils. This minister said, 

‘Ifever Igo to another Panorama, my 
first inquiry will be, 

‘Is the street Sabbath school to 
be here ?” 

If it is, I do not wish to go.’ 

Now we hope no Sabbath school boy 
will try to put this coat on, unless he 
knows it will fit. And we hope that no 
boy who finds it does fit, will ever need 
another coat of this kind. 

We are no tailor, and trying to make 
such coats does not suit our feelings. 

We had much rather commend than 
reprove. 








WORTH OF PRAYER TO A CHILD. 

Ifa child knows how to pray, he has an 
Infinite God to go to for help in trouble. 
The following story of a little girl tells 
how she was helped to bear great pain by 
praying to her Father in heaven: 

A very intelligent little girl was passing 
quietly through the street ofa certain town 
a short time since, when she came to a 
spot where several idle boys were amusing 
themselves by the dangerous practice of 
throwing stones. Not observing her, one 
of the boys by accident, threw a atone 
towards ber, and struck her a cruel blow 
in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. 
The surgeon was sent for, and a very pain- 


|ful operation was declared necessary.— 


When the time came, and the surgeon had 
taken out his instrument, she lay in her 
father’s arms, he asked her if she was 
ready. 

‘No, papa, not yet,’ she replied. 

* What do you wish us to wait for, my 
child ?” 

‘I want to kneel down in your lap, and 
pray to Jesus first,’ she answered. 

And then, kneeling, she prayed a few 
moments, and afterwards submitted to the 
operation with the patience of a woman. 

Hew beautiful this little girl appears 
under these trying circumstances! Sure- 
ly Jesus heard the prayer made in that 

our. How he loves every child that 
calls upon his name ! 


LOVED JESUS. 

A little dumb boy’s love for the Sa- 
viour is thus spoken of by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth : 

His love to Jesus Christ was fervent 
and full; his thoughts about him most 
beautiful. One, showing his child-like 
spirit, was this : 

He said that when little children be- 
gan to walk, Jesus Christ held them by 
the hand to teach them; and that if they 
fell, he put his hands between their heads 
and the ground to prevent their being hurt. 
Then, asif he saw this proceeding, he 
would look up, and with the fondest ex- 
pression say, ‘‘ good Jesus Christ; Jack 
very much loves Jesus Christ.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ANSWER TO FIDO’S LETTER, 
IN THE COMPANION OF APRIL I7th. 
Dear Frpo.—I received your affecticn- 
ate letter with the greatest pleasure, and 
hasten to reply to it. I am sure I should 


not have thought of writing a letter, if 


you had not written to me, and I am very 
glad you did so, for it has given me seve- 
ral new things to think about, which | 
never knew before. 

I never hear any one read, for my mis- 
tress never allows me to go into the house. 
She does not like dogs, and if I venture 
even to lie down on the door-step to en- 
joy a nap in the sun, she makes her ap- 
pearance with the broom, and I am glad 
to scamper away as fast as I can. 

And I do not always get enough to eat. 
I really almost envy you your comforta- 
ble naps and nice dinners in “ grandma’s 
room.” Iam so hungry sometimes that 
I am glad to eat one of the rats that I 
have caught, which you know is not very 
pleasant. 

My master, however, is generally very 
kind to me, though he is from home a 
great deal, and I am never so happy as 
when he allows me to accompany him, 
which is very seldom indeed. He usual- 
ly leaves me'in the yard, and shuts the 
gate so that I cannot go into the street, 


| 
| 





and I have no company, and cannot hear 
any news, excepting from one or two lit- 
tle dogs with whom I am acquainted, who 
sometimes stop as they pass, and talk with 
me alittle while through the bars of the gate. 

I am very glad that you have so pleas- 
ant a home, and hope that you will live to 
enjoy ita great many years. I should 
like very much to visit you. It would be 
@ great and very pleasant change for me. 
Do get your master to take me home with 
him as soon as youcan. I should enjoy 
it so much. It must be nice to live 
where there is so much room, and to wan- 
der through the thick, tall woods, and 
roll on the grass and run races with each 
other. 

I never saw any woods, nor any fields, 
such as you speak of, andI can only im- 
agine how they look. You know that I 
have always lived here in the city, and I 
think it a great privilege to be permitted 
to walk on the Common with my master. J 
think that must look more like the coun- 
try than any other place that I have ever 
seen. 

Oh! I must not forget to tell you that 
our old friend Carlo passed by, two or 
three days ago, and he stopped at the 
gate and spoke very kindly tome. I ask- 
ed him where he had been, for I had not 
seen him for a long time, and he told me 
that he had anew home in the country. 
and that he had come to the city with his 
young master to visit his old mistress.— 
She is not like my mistress. She likes 
dogs and was very glad to see him. I 
was glad to see him, too, and hope that 
he will come again soon. You must be 
sure and call when you come to the city. 
I cannot ask you to make me a long visit, 
for I do not wish to starve you, and I am 
sure that I should have very little food to 
offer you. I shall wait with impatience 
for the time to come when I shall visit 
you. Till then believe me, 

Ever your »ffectionate brother, Tony. 





CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 
Birds their morning hymns are singing 
All among the leafy trees, 
And the flowers their fragrance flinging 
On the light and joyous breeze ; 
Dark and silent night is past, 
Beauteous morn has come at last. 


All things offer up their praises 
For the new life morning brings, 
From the lowly rows of daisies 
To the lark that soaring sings,— 
Shall not I arise and say 
‘ Lord, 1 thank thee, too, for day ?” 


For this priceless gift of being 
Day by day renewed to me,— 
Specch, and hearing, feeling, seeing, 
Heavenly Father, unto Thee— 
Guardian of my nights and days,— 
Yi ld I gladly grateful praise! 


Help me, Lord, these wondrous powers,— 
Aids to comfort, peace, and joy,— 
While are passing these fleet hours 
For thy glory to employ ; 
And, may I at set of sun 
Know my work Thy smile has won ! 
Soon, life’s little day declining, 
I no more can serve Thee, here, 
Then be gy earth’s sunset shining, 
May thy voice my spirit cheer, 
Calling me to endless rest 
In ‘Thy mansions ever bless’d ! 





THE HORNET’S NEST. 


Peter Johnson was a very bad boy, 
and caused himself and others much trou- 
ble. He was a very bright boy, but had 
a bad disposition. He did not like his 
school, and would not mind his parents. 
One day he found a hornet’s nest in the 
edge of the woods which shirted the pas- 
ture lands ofa Mr. Williams. Perhaps 
you never saw a hornet’s nest they are 
made round, and hang on the limb of a 
tree or busb, with a hole at the bottom 
through which the hornets pass in and 
out. They have powerful stings, and 
swarm like bees when their nest is dis- 
turbed and fight dreadfully. This wicked 
boy plagued the hornets from day to day, 
until he had got them very cross, and 
then he got some salt and called all Mr. 
Williams’ horses and cattle in the field, 
and fed them with salt under and around 
the little tree on which the hornet’s nest 
hung. As soon as they were well engag- 
ed licking the salt, he sent a club against 
the nest, and out came the hornets, and 

upon the horses and cattle and 
stung them dreadfully. They ran and 
snorted and kicked as though they would 
kill themselves. This was very cruel, and 
yet it was sport for this wicked boy. 

But he got punished, as I'll tell you.— 
He was so wonderfully pleased to see the 
poor horses jump and writhe with agony, 
that he forgot himself, and leaped out 
from his concealment, hopped up and 


down, slapped his hands, and laughed and 
shouted at a great rate. Had he been 
still behind the bush where he hid after 
throwing the club at the nest, nothing 
would have harmed him ; but rushing out 
as he did, a portion of the hornets were 
attracted by him, and in the midst of his 
shouts at the misery he had caused, he 
felt a dreadful sting strike him in the face 
and before he could fleehe was stung sev- 
eral times. Next day his face was so 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored be 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para farsaparilla, 


native power as to afford an effective antidote fo» the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such « remedy is wanted by thove who suffer from 
Strumous complaints,and that one which will accom- 
cure must prove of immense service to ths 
ge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
t on many of the worst cases te be found of the 

following complaints :— e 
Scrofula and fu Ci i Frup and 
Eruptive Diveases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumore, 








eyes. All the boys who saw him laughed 
at him, for they had heard how it happen- 
ed. I hope none of the children who read 
thie story will ever be so cruel. 





YOU CAN NEVER RUB IT OUT. 

One pleasant afternoon a lady was sit- 
ting with her little son, a white-haired boy 
five years of age. The mother was sick, 
and the child had left his play to stay with 
her, and was amusing himself in printing 
his name with a pencil on paper. 

Suddenly his busy fingers stopped.— 
He made a mistake, and wetting his fin- 
ger, he tried again and again to rub out 
the mark, as he had been t d to 


swollen that he could not see out of his | ti 





Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
lourcex’ Detiliay, Dyopapele sed tatigeation, Eapelpsice 
ureux, Detility, Dyspepsia a: nd tion, Erysipelas, 
| Rose or 8t. pik, Fite, and indeed the whols class of 
| complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
| health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
| mors whicn fester in the blood at that season of the year 
| By the timely expulson of them many rankli « 
} are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare th y from the end 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 

19 impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wi en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even when no_particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and ail is well ; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, th 
last. 








ere ean be no 
Sooner or later something must go 
pene an the great hinery of lifeis di d or 
overthrown. 


Sarsaparilla has, and deserves the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. world bas been 





much, 
ut the 





do on his slate. 

* My son,’ said his mother,‘ do you know 
that God writes down all you do in a book ? 
He writes every naughty word, every 
disobedient act, every time you indulge 
in temper and shake your shoulders, or 
pout your lips; and, my boy, you can 
never rub it out. 

The little boy’s face grew very red, and 
in a moment tears ran down his cheeks. 
His mother’s eye was on him earnestly, 
but she said nothing more. At length 
he came softly to her side, threw his 
arms round her neck, and whispered, 

* Can the blood of Jesus rub it out ?’ 

Dear children, Christ’s blood can rub 
out the evil you have done, and it is the 
only thing in the universe that can do it. 
*The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ 





“THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 
—oR,— 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


HE preaching of an artless child is oft times a thou- 
sand fold more effective than the most elaborate and 
carefully prepared discourses mi Ee to the public.— 
The truths that slay the sinner, and build up the soul of 
a believer, are very simple and very full of 
work announced is tly in point of illustrating the 
way in which a little child may lead scores of adults into 
the Kingdom of Heaven by a way they know not. Ifever 
the principles of a “ Higher Ch n Life” were em- 
bodied in the person of a discipie, though it were butone 
of the lambs of the flock, the record of these pire is 
found in the “Little Mountain Guide,” this day pub- 
ed. 


Jesus. The 


Price 45 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
18—3w 





EEP IT IN THE HOUSE.—We are all liable to ac- 
cidents, and it therefore behoo:es us to be prepare: 
forthem. Redding’s Russia Salve is a certaic remedy 
for all kinds of cuts, wounds, burns, scalds, &c. Sold 
everywhere for 25 cents a box. 18 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 
Troches. 
“ Pre-eminently the first and best.’’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“I recommend their use to Public Speakers.’’ 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
‘* Great service in subduing Hoarsenees.’’ 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
“ I have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BUSTON. 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
. DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
** A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
“ Contain no opium or anythi jurious.”? 
DR. y* A. MATES CHE ulor, BOSTON. 
“ Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to soak though ar te from Cold.” 
BEV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 8T. LOUIS. 
‘I neartily unite in the above commendations.” 
REV, M. SCHUYLER, 8ST. LOUIS. 
“ A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Troches. 
REV. D. LELTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggiets everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
16—4w 





CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


AX original and deeply interesting work with the above 

title. The scenes and incidents are deawn from life, 

and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this 

charming Juvemle in terms sufficiently extended to por- 
its 


per advertisement. must be be 6 

In its production the gifted authoress has done an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a d n- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the ma, power of the 
“ Watch word.” Let all lovers of g books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 


cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invaluable, and the ‘* Wateh-word” a talisman ip any 
condition of life. 


Illustrated 12mo. Price 75 Conts. 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
l4—4w 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT -WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Beeston, Mass. 
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tray its merits, would far exceed the Timits ofa eer mol 
It read to be appreciate 


greg deceived by preparations of it, pest 
cause the drug alone bas not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to Tag a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 

lla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upom 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use c t 
the various extracts of barsaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synony with i ition and cheat, Still we 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
peso | for believing it has virtuet which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it ie intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy show 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR 8ALE sY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., 8. N. & W. A. Bre 


wer, Thos.’ Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for ¢5. 
43—6m 
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GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON ST., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 

Mrs. OLipHaNrt, Author of ‘- Margaret Maitland.’’ 

l6mo. cloth. 63 cents. 

A CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 
and ith, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 


uw 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aims 
into many family circles. " 





PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Ed ion and ertai |. PRovy 
With i cloth 





75 cents. 

Thie little volume furnishes an inexh ible store o: 
instruction and amusement in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charae- 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WiLtiam M. Tuayar, 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 
* One of the best books for ore with which we have 

met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“* There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.””— 
[N. ¥. Ev: list. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—/Pree- 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRI. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, dra vn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Witiiam M. 
Tarver, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 
Prince.’? 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its hings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books” ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter. 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 








This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and te 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
daylife, in sity and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information.— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND 


oy THE 


Higher Christian Life, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| F an extraordina’ 


and STEADILY INCREASING S4LE— 
the unanimous 


e of the press, and a testimony of a 
“cloud of witnesses” whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


sind preeineny in the foremost rank of ehrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heav- 
enward direction, His views as a DISCIPLE will ~ 
er and more expansive—his aims a and 

re comprehensive, while his heart will made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down te 
its |. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price, $1,00. ry rt 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 


Now READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 
ISTORY isa marvellous nd life 
H in the fires of p Wa eveal suasesbeh onl ton 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

PALissy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering persistence in the cause of right, and BIGE 
moral was 


einan when to profess 
to bare the neck to 








— the annals of history. 
facts and facte alone, and is destined to a ride tale 
still wider influence. Beautifully executed Setrtlon 
enhance the value of almost a7 work —Pansssy has 
seneens, eonetingy Shoice and finely executed 
e a m-like 
Ito. Pree eens. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 COBNHILL. 
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